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of it. The riots of 1780 had no other source than the remains of those
prejudices which the Government of itself had encouraged. But with
respect to England there are also other causes.
Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised in the means,
never fail to appear in their effects. As a great mass of the community
are thrown thereby into poverty and discontent, they are constantly on
the brink of commotion; and deprived, as they unfortunately are, of the
means of information, are easily heated to outrage. Whatever the appar-
ent cause of any riots may be, the real one is always want of happiness. It
shows that something is wrong in the system of Government that injures
the felicity by which society is to be preserved.
But as fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of America presents
itself to confirm these observations. If there is a country in the world
where concord, according to common calculation, would be least ex-
pected, it is America. Made up as it is of people from different nations,
accustomed to different forms and habits of Government, speaking dif-
ferent languages, and more different in their modes of worship, it would
appear that the union of such a people was impracticable; but by the
simple operation of constructing Government on the principles of Society
and the rights of man, every difficulty retires, and all the parts are
brought into cordial unison. There the poor are not oppressed, the rich
are not privileged. Industry is not mortified by the splendid extravagance
of a Court rioting at its expence. Their taxes are few, because their Gov-
ernment is just: and as there is nothing to render them wretched, there is
nothing to engender riots and tumults.
A metaphysical man, like Mr* Burke, would have tortured his inven-
tion to discover how such a people could be governed. He would have sup-
posed that some must be managed by fraud, others by force, and all by
some contrivance; that genius must be hired to impose upon ignorance,
and show and parade to fascinate the vulgar. Lost in the abundance of his
researches, he would have resolved and re-resolved, and finally over-
looked the plain and easy road that lay directly before him.
One of the great advantages of the American Revolution has been, that
it led to a discovery of the principles, and laid open the imposition of
Governments. All the Revolutions till then had been worked within the
small sphere of a Court, and never on the great floor of a Nation. The
parties were always of the class of courtiers; and whatever was their
rage for reformation, they carefully preserved the fraud of the profession.
In all cases they took care to represent Government as a thing made
up of mysteries, which only themselves understood; and they hid from